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Roanes of Virginia. It relates the story that Colonel William Roane, 
of Virginia, undertook to punish a Tory for some offence. He stripped 
the Tory, tied him fast to a tree in a swamp swarming with mosquitoes, 
and left him over night thus exposed. The next morning he found his 
victim dead (p. 238). On a later page the writer says that the Roane 
family was connected by marriage with Washington, "whom senti- 
mentalists love to compare in attributes with the Virgin Mary, . . . 
though the family never claimed the relationship" (p. 244). To be a 
cousin of George Washington and never claim it, in Virginia ! In the 
Roane circles political convictions must certainly have been deeply set. 
This is one of several bits of evidence I have seen in Southern docu- 
ments that Washington's nationalist leadership in 1787-1789 was more 
deeply resented than historians have suspected. If only the papers of 
Willy Jones and Rawlins Lowndes might be discovered and brought to 
light by some argus-eyed scholar! 

In addition to the revelations of political sentiment, there is abundant 
evidence of the extent of the economic devastation wrought by the Civil 
War in North Carolina, evidence of the hopelessness of great numbers 
of people as well as of the resolute will of others to make the best of 
their calamities and quickly make their way back into proper federal 
relations. President Johnson's problem in the South is made clearer by 
these letters. It was not an easy one. Besides the letters, which make 
up the bulk of the volume, there are excerpts from the more important 
judicial decisions of Chief Justice Ruffin showing a good deal of the 
social and economic life of one of the older Southern commonwealths. 

A History of California: the Spanish Period. By Charles E. 

Chapman, Ph.D. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1921. 

Pp. 527. $4.00.) 

This work, although intended for the general public, is in most senses 
a definitive scholarly treatment of the subject. The author, who for 
two years held the Native Sons Travelling Fellowship and under it con- 
ducted researches in Spain, is a recognized authority on the Spanish 
sources for California history. The volume before us proves that he 
has mastered the difficult art of historical synthesis, and his literary 
style, while not distinguished, is sound, perspicuous, and reasonably 
engaging. 

The volume contains thirty-five short chapters, an admirable bib- 
liographical appendix, and a good index. There are three maps and also 
three portraits. One might be disposed to cavil at the paucity of the 
illustrative material, in view of the purpose of the book, and a more 
liberal use of both maps and pictures no doubt would have added to its 
usefulness. But illustrations are a publisher's problem quite as much 
as an author's problem. 

In his introductory chapter on the Effects of Geography upon Cal- 
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ifornia History the author confines himself practically to a discussion 
of California's situation with reference to the outside world which 
affected the problem of discovery, exploration, and exploitation. There 
is no attempt either to interpret geologically or to describe physiograph- 
ically. Chapter II. contains a discriminating account of the California 
Indians. The third chapter deals with early Chinese contacts with Cal- 
ifornia, and in Chapter IV. is a discussion of the " Japanese Oppor- 
tunity", circa 1600 A.D., to gain control of California. This is one of 
the freshest and most interesting features of the book. 

Much if not most of the material in Chapters V. to XIX., inclusive, 
was already well known through other publications. Yet Mr. Chap- 
man's detailed knowledge of the sources, his absorbed interest, and his 
insight enable him to make definite contributions at numerous points. 
Under his sure hand the old story takes on new meaning and interest. 

The last observation is even more applicable to the latter portions 
of the book, which often in substance, and generally in spirit, are es- 
sentially new. At every turn the author reveals his firm grasp upon 
sources, whether documentary, monographic, or otherwise. He sur- 
prises the reader especially by the breadth and completeness of the 
treatment he accords to the international phases of his story. 

Among the best of his chapters are the biographical. Bucareli, 
Anza, Serra, and Lasuen are presented each with appropriate coloring, 
yet with a discriminating judgment upon both their characters and their 
work, which testifies to a thorough documentary study of their careers. 
The analysis and description of the Spanish institutions of California 
in Chapter XXX. is adequate, as are the chapters following which bring 
the story down to the eve of the American conquest of California. 

The reviewing of a book such as this one is a pleasing task, because 
there is really nothing to criticize. To be sure, no two writers would 
exactly agree on the treatment of any large subject, and I doubtless 
should have distributed the space somewhat differently had the problem 
been my own. To devote one thirty-second of his space to the " Origin 
and Application of the Name California" might seem a trifle excessive. 
Yet this, and other matters of emphasis, are purely questions of opin- 
ion upon which unanimity is impossible. The book should be welcomed 
as a conspicuous example of the new academic historiography which 
aims at a combination of sound methodology, broad, liberal, and exact 
scholarship, and at least respectable literary proficiency. It is not a 
prose epic, for the Spanish period of California, while variously tinged 
and streaked with both romance and heroism, on the whole does not 
lend itself to that type of treatment. But it is a highly satisfying book 
to read, and standing as it does at the beginning of a series will in- 
evitably arouse among historians a keen desire to see completed the 
history of California on the plan Mr. Chapman has conceived. It prom- 
ises to be one of the notable enterprises in the writing of state his- 
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tories now in full swing in so many of the western and mid-western 
states. 

Joseph Schafer. 

The Modern Commonwealth, i8p3~ipi8. By Ernest Ludlow Bo- 
gart and John Mabry Mathews. [Centennial History of Illi- 
nois, volume V.] (Springfield: Illinois Centennial Commission. 
1920. Pp. vi, 544.) 

The Modem Commonwealth is the final volume in the series pub- 
lished by the Illinois Centennial Commission. The series, as a whole, 
is an enduring memorial of one hundred years of progress not only in 
Illinois, but, in a sense, in the nation at large. 

This volume also completes the work begun by Professors Bogart and 
Thompson in the preceding volume, The Industrial State, and is of the 
same general character. The transition from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial state makes rapid progress in the quarter-century following 
1893, but a healthy balance is maintained by an increasing interest in 
culture and learning, and in a slow but steady upward political movement. 
Growth in education, art, and letters is treated in a chapter by Mr. 
Henry B. Fuller. The World's Columbian Exposition of 1893 serves 
as a point of departure for a new era in the development of Illinois 
and particularly of Chicago. The marvellous growth of the three great 
universities of the state furnishes a concrete illustration of similar 
progress in other educational lines, in art, music, the drama, literary 
activity, and municipal recreation centres. 

The political and constitutional portion of the volume, by Professor 
Mathews, opens with a chapter on constitutional amendment and revi- 
sion from 1870 to 1917, when the legislature submitted to the voters the 
question of calling a constitutional convention. Other chapters deal 
with the governor, state officers, administrative services, and civil serv- 
ice reform, and show " the reorganization of the principal adminis- 
trative services on a more integrated and systematic basis". The state 
legislature, the judiciary, suffrage, parties and elections, and the en- 
forcement of state law are well presented. Although much of the 
material in these chapters can be found in such texts as Greene's Gov- 
ernment of Illinois, the author has done a real service by his clear anal- 
ysis of recent changes and by fitting them into the familiar framework 
of the past. 

As intimated above, Professor Bogart's treatment of the economic 
aspect of the period is a continuation of his study of the period from 
1870 to 1893. In his discussion of population, he notes the phenomena 
connected with the drift to the cities, the shift from county to county, 
the influx and distribution of the alien population, and the effect of inter- 
state migration — all of special interest in Illinois. Education is sug- 
gested as a chief means of solving the problems connected with agri- 



